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NOTES ON CURRENT AND RECENT EVENTS. 
ANTHROPOLOGY— PSYCHOLOGY— LEGAL MEDICINE. 

Report of the Department of Research in the Jeffersonville Reform- 
atory. — The following is taken from the report of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) 
Reformatory. It covers the year 1912-1913. The Department of Research in 
a reformatory is somewhat of an innovation. Such reports as the following de- 
serve attention: 

"In the summer of 1912 a plan that had long been in the mind of the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Indiana Reformatory and frequently the topic of 
conversation among scientists and officials of the state took upon itself a definite 
form in the establishment of a Department of Research at this institution. It 
was the thought of the board of trustees and the general superintendent that the 
new department should not be one merely of investigation, but should, so far as 
practicable, take such oversight of the affairs of the institution as would make 
possible the application of the findings of the laboratories to practical adminis- 
tration. To this end the directorship of the Department of Research carried 
with it the office of associate superintendent. This movement was strictly a 
new departure in the conduct of the affairs of penal and correctional institutions. 

"The psychological laboratory was the first department to be equipped and 
opened for work. Later the Department of Medical Research and the Depart- 
ment of Sociological Research followed. 

"Since a more detailed report of the first year's work is forthcoming shortly, 
it is our purpose here merely to suggest the lines of work which are being car- 
ried out and to make such recommendations as appeal to us as being of the 
most importance. 

Psychological Laboratory. 

"It has been recognized for some time by those who have had to do in any 
intimate capacity with the criminal class that, as a whole, they are of a very 
low mental order, and yet sufficient data to support this rather widespread belief 
by results of sufficient investigation have been lacking. The tests applied in 
the various clinics needed to be thoroughly tested, corrected and adapted through 
a considerable period of time with a great number of subjects. However, the 
returns to date are indicative and of very valuable significance. Our investiga- 
tions have gone to show that at least one-half of the population of the institu- 
tion are subnormal. 

"The range and degree of defectiveness affords an interesting study. There 
are those of positive psychosis — the insane, including alcoholics, drug fiends, 
epileptics and feeble-minded — imbeciles, morons, and those of but slight sub- 
normality. As a class, all of these reveal to the institution clinician a long list 
of symptoms and reactions, which would have led an alienist at once, under any 
circumstances and surroundings, to a correct diagnosis of their condition. While 
this group is disposed of comparatively easily, the remaining fifty per cent, of the 
inmates forms a class which furnishes a problem of the greatest complexity. 
Anomalies of intellect, emotion and will are everywhere presenting themselves 
for analysis. 

"For the purpose of classification the psychological laboratory has adopted 
the following outline, which we have, so far, found to provide all the groups 
necessary for the distribution of our entire population : 

"The habitual criminal. 

"The born criminal. 

"The criminal through passion. 

"The criminal of positive psychosis. 

"The weak-minded subject of suggestion or the criminal by chance. 

"The accidental criminal, or the criminal by mischance. 
"The division of the inmates upon the basis of this classification follows the 
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most careful diagnosis, revealing social, physical and mental pathology. Inquiry 
is made into the social condition, nativity, occupation, religion and habits of the 
parents, criminal and medical history of the family, economic conditions and 
general surroundings of the home. The results of the medical examination are 
the second factor, while the outcome of the psychological tests and observations 
constitutes the final element. This di^nosis is made for the purpose of discov- 
ering not only the chief cause, but also the contributing causes of the criminal 
activity of the subject. 

"For purposes of immediate action in each case the following sjrmbol outline 
has been adopted : 

"Aa Good mentality with good educational advantages. 

"Ab " " " fair 

"Ac " " " poor 

"Ba Fair " " good " " 

"Bb " " " fair 

"Be " " " poor 

"Ca Poor " « good 

•'Cb " " " fair 

"Cc " " " poor 

"D Subnormal 

"E Moron 

"F Imbecile 

"G Specialized Mental Defective 

"H Dull from Physical Causes 

"I Subject of Psychosis 

"U Unclassified 

"The investigations which go to make up the mental examination are in the 
following fields: preception, association, memory, reason, orientation, fatigue, 
mental activity, motor control, moral appreciation, ability to profit by experience, 
attention, general information, general interest and ability to plan. Each sub- 
ject is given the Binet-Simon test, while observations are made as to results 
of formal educational experience, ability to carry on conversation and the nature 
of the reaction to natural and artificial environment. 

"It will be seen readily that, due to the effects of some peculiar environ- 
ment before the inmate enters, some temporary condition may make it impossible 
for the correct diagnosis to be made at the time; while foreigners, because of 
their lack of ability to handle the English language, and perhaps a few others 
because of the fact that they will not at once lend themselves to the spirit of the 
examination, consciously making a correct diagnosis impossible, cannot be classi- 
fied. The facts obtained from the investigations carried on by the various de- 
partments of the laboratory form the basis of the treatment of the individual 
inmate from the day of his incarceration. His place in the school of letters, 
his location in the trade school, his recreation and his discipline are all dictated 
by the diagnosis made in the laboratory. 

"Medical Laboratory. 

"Besides furnishing for each case a complete medical examination, the Med- 
ical Department which has recently opened up its new laboratory, has made a 
valuable investigation as to the physical measurements, not only of the arrivals 
during the year, but of the inmates extending back over a considerable period 
of time. We believe that the report which follows furnishes information of 
significance : 

Murder. 

Average age 29 years 

Average weight 141 pounds 

Average reach 76 inches 

.\verage chest expansion 2iS inches 

Average height S ft. 7j4 inches 

There are 177 men in this class. 
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Burglary, Entering a House to Commit a Felony, and Robbery. 

Average age 22 years 

Average weight 152 pounds 

Average reach 76 inches 

Average height 5 ft. 7j4 inches 

There are 2,665 men in this class. 

Grand and Petit Larceny. 

Average age 21 years 

Average weight 140 pounds 

Average reach 71 inches 

Average height 5 ft. 4^2 inches 

There are 2,583 men in this class. 

Sexual Crimes. 

Average age 23 years 

Average weight 142 pounds 

Average reach 74 inches 

Average height 5 ft. 6J4 inches 

Average chest expansion 3% inches 

There are 255 men in this class. 

Recidivists. 

Average age 27 years 

Average weight 159 pounds 

Average reach 76 inches 

Average height 5 ft. 8^ inches 

Average chest expansion 2A inches 

These averages are based on 327 men. 

Average of All the Men Who Have Been in the Institution. 

Average age 23 years 

Average weight 143 pounds 

Average reach 74 inches 

Average height 5 ft. 6J4 inches 

Average chest expansion 3^ inches 

There are 5,680 men in this class. 

"Compared with college and university classes the above statistics are dis- 
tinctly suggestive of physical inferiority, but when compared with statistics of 
general life insurance they are less indictive. 

Department of Sociology. 

"While the investigations of the past year have led us into a very wide 
field of research, we believe the following items covering the four hundred six- 
teen arrivals during the year to be of very great importance : 

"The average age of those committed is 21.66 jrears, twenty-three per cent. 
ol whom had left home for various reasons before sixteen years of age ; seventy- 
six per cent, before the age of twenty-one. 

"Sixty per cent, come from disorganized homes — homes broken up because 
of death or divorce. 

"Twenty-one per cent, had suffered previous commitments because of law 
violations. Forty-two per cent, had been arrested previously, while only thirty- 
six per cent, confess this present arrest and incarceration to be for the first 
offense. 

"Eight per cent of the four hundred sixteen are illiterate. The greater 
number who had enjoyed educational advantages left school at the fifth grade: 
2.6 per cent had high school education, while only four arrivals claimed to have 
had advantage of college or university training. 
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"Thirty-two per cent were idle at the time that the crime was committed. 

"An investigation running back through the past six years shows that fifty- 
nine per cent, of the inmates were users of intoxicating Hquors ; eighty per 
cent, used tobacco in one form or another, while fifty per cent, were addicted 
to the use of cigarettes. 

"After the closest study of the situation during the last year, I beg leave 
to make the following recommendations : 

"Analysis of our population shows at once the necessity of careful segre- 
gation upon the basis of the nature of the boys committed to this institution. 
It goes without saying that that kind of equipment which is essential for the 
education and development of normal boys is in a large measure quite useless 
in the case of boys of marked defectiveness. This fact entails upon the state 
an unwarranted waste in the present organization. It is fair to say that prob- 
ably few more than half of the population of the institution can receive to 
advantage the ordinary school of letters and trade school training. Specific and 
peculiar formal educative processes must be furnished. The first step towards 
such a segregation which commends itself at once is the purchase and equip- 
ment of a farm. A very large proportion of the defective boys will not only 
do well, but will take a hvely interest in both agriculture and horticulture. 
It is a tradition in the institution that the largest percentage of our paroled boys 
"make good" on the farm. Approximately twenty per cent of the arrivals last 
year were farmers, and in all probability these will return to the farm upon 
release. These boys should be given the opportunity to learn to carry on that 
industry scientifically. Both the boys and the state will be benefited thereby. 

"The trades schools of the institution need at once a well-trained superin- 
tendent who shall have charge of the organization and general conduct of all 
schools in which trades are taught. Such a man must needs be a specialist, who 
has not only the practical training, but the theoretical understanding of the 
various principles involved in the manufacturing industries. We recommend, 
too, that where a trade school enrolls twenty-five men or more, the instructor 
be furnished an assistant. It is particularly true of the class of men who come 
to the institution that their progress depends very largely upon personal over- 
sight and assistance. If we are to teach habits of industry and mastery of 
details in the comparatively short time that these men remain with us, it is 
absolutely necessary that their development and training be made the subject of 
personal attention on the part of an instructor well versed in the particular trade 
the school is attempting to teach. 

"We recommend further that a well ordered gymnasium be opened to sup- 
plement the work in the Military Department. Great good could be accom- 
plished in correcting the physical defects of the inmates through careful, sys- 
tematic caHsthenics. The effect of scientific physical culture upon both the 
physical and the mental make-up of the subject is too well recognized to need 
argument. 

"In our opinion, at least one more trade school should be added to our 
list. We have in mind a machine shop. Not only does the peculiar adaptabilitv 
of a large number of our men argue the desirability of this school, but the 
industries of the Middle West will at all times furnish' opportunity for the prac- 
tice of the machinist trade to any well-trained apprentice who leaves our insti- 
tution. 

"I recommend further the employment of a larger corps of field agents. 
There is little doubt that much of the delinquency which follows the release 
of our men on parole is due to the fact that, with our present force, we are 
unable to give them such oversight as they need. From six hundred to eight 
hundred, made up of institution paroles, governor's parole and cases of sus- 
pended sentence, are constantly on the lists of the state agent. It is impossible 
for two or three officers to give these cases adequate attention. It must be 
rernembered, too, that the assistant state agents must give a good deal of time 
while in the field to the securing of positions for those authorized for parole 
and awaitmg assignments. Until able to do better, we recommended one worker 
be placed m the field for each one hundred wards of the institution. This rec- 
ommendation comes from this department because a knowledge of the environ- 
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ment from which tliese inmates come is absolutely necessary for an understand- 
ing of the contributing causes of their downfall. The field workers would 
furnish this information. In a large number of cases a return to the same 
environment would simply mean a repetition of the violation. A recognition of 
the social pathology of the inmate would lead to a prognosis of reformation only 
in a controlled environment. An institution should be known by the result 
of its work. At present we have little opportunity to check up on these results 
and less chance to provide for the paroled inmates amidst promising condi- 
tions." * * ♦ 

The Study of the Juvenile Offender in the Kansas Industrial School. — 
The following is taken from the seventeenth biennial report of the Industrial 
School for Boys at Topeka, Kansas. The report covers the two years ending 
June 30, 1914. The extract below showfs the scope of the work that is being 
done in the Kansas institution in the individual study of boys : 

"Reference has been made in former reports of this institution to the impor- 
tance of an intimate study of individual differences among the boys committed 
to the school and to the fact that the problem of the juvenile delinquent is the 
problem, in great measure, of the backward child. An effort has been made 
to apply this view of the problem, and through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State University, to introduce a scientific and sys- 
tematic study of the individual boy as he comes to school. This has been done 
in connection with the Binet tests which have been conducted during the period. 
Arrangements have already been made to extend the scope of these studies dur- 
ing the coming year whereby a more extended psychological diagnosis will be 
made of each boy. During the last few months the experiment has been made 
of reporting to the parents of each boy the results of our examination with 
our diagnosis of the causes of the boy's waywardness and suggesting the manner 
of the parents' cooperation. The results have been fairly satisfactory and it 
is proposed to give the plan a further trial. 

"The study of individual differences of the deviating child will disclose a 
variety of types. A few are here given for the purpose of illustrating, in brief- 
est outline, the method and scope of these studies. 

"A. B. — Fifteen years of age. Mentally this boy is about ten years of age; 
that is, he has the memory, the imagination and the perception of a boy of this 
age. He has a good store of common sense, a good power of attention and 
the motor control that one would expect in a ten-year-old boy. His condition is 
due almost entirely to pre-natal conditions, being clearly a case of arrested 
development. His moral status is in keeping with his physical and mental 
condition. He can never become a normal child and will probably remain a fit 
subject for institutional care, although there is a possibility of improvement 
under proper training. Had the boy's condition been discovered and intelligently 
treated in early life, and had he been given the advantages of the kindergarten, 
liis physical, mental and moral condition would have been greatly benefited. 

Some years ago this child was injured alxiut the head in an accident, and 
the mother, seeking some cause for the child's defectiveness, attributed his 
shortcomings to this fact, but no evidence of such a source of the boy's retard- 
ation could be found. 

"C. D. — Fourteen years of age. This case represents the type of a vigorous 
youth, at the adolescent period, rebelling against the injudicious restraints of an 
over-zealous mother. The companionship of the father instead of the nagging 
of the mother would have reclaimed this boy. 

Mentally the boy tested normal. The difficulty lay in his lack of normal 
emotional development. His imagery was good but narrow in its range. He 
lacked irnagination and was careless in his perception and observation. His 
sense of justice was undeveloped and his moral standard was that of not being 
found out. In manner he was reserved and seclusive. He had not been allowed 
to do the things that a boy loves to do. For this reason, when freed from 
restraint, he went beyond bounds, because his power of inhibition was weak and 
his moral standard was not high enough to hold him in check. He had not been 
required to do the things a boy ought to do. His own personality had not been 
developed because it had been overshadowed by the mother's personality. Inci- 
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